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merely an impression, lines swimming in a 
bath of ink thin spread upon a piece of 
paper. It is a picture, an expression of a 
man and all that is in him, and, contrary 
perhaps to much current thought, it is the 
better for the greater effort, the greater 
thought, the greater experience of life, that 
go into its making. Merely clever men, 
however expert with their hands or sharp 
with tongue, cannot make great prints; for 
prints are deeds, and deeds that are worthy 
of remembrance are the product of charac- 
ter, evidences of manhood. 

Without exception the makers of great 
prints have been men who thought, who 
suffered, and who made their work so 
intensely personal, so much a record of 
their mental lives, that we turn to it as we 
turn to the work of the greatest poets, to 
find in it somethingof the common humanity 
that is in us all. Here is more than mere 
freshness of ocular vision, more than mere 
skill in handling or pleasant formula, there 
is the record of a man's soul, and however 
much we may talk of line, of composition, 
of draughtsmanship, that takes more than 
these. For these can all be taught, in the 
schools and by sedulous imitation, and, 
however proficient in them a man may be, 
if with them he have nothing great to 
say, his performance is but an exhibition 
for a summer's day. 

Four assuredly have made great prints, 
prints that are beyond cavil, prints of such 
greatness that no longer is there question. 
And time is essential to their art, for years 
and the passing of generations alone trans- 
mute opinion into fact. 

Of these is Diirer not the least. 

W. M. I., Jr. 

THE JUILLIARD TAPESTRIES 

1 HE Museum has received as a bequest 
from Mrs. Augustus D. (Helen Cossitt) 
Juilliard, who died in the spring of 1916, 
two magnificent examples of Flemish tapes- 
try weaving in the early part of the six- 
teenth century. The tapestries, which 
formed part of a set of the Twelve Months 
and represent August and October, were 
bequeathed to the Museum by Mrs. 
Juilliard subject to the life interest of 



her husband, whose death occurred last 
spring. 

The tapestries, now on exhibition in the 
Room of Recent Accessions, were formerly 
in the Sechan Collection, together with 
two other tapestries, July and September, 
of the same set. These four tapestries were 
later in the collection of D . . . de 
G . . . sold at the Galerie Georges 
Petit, Paris, May 30, 1896. They are 
described in the catalogue as Flemish, 
sixteenth century. The July tapestry was 
exhibited by M. Seligmann of Paris at the 
Exposition d'Art Ancien Bruxellois at 
Brussels in 1905, and was described as 
Brussels, sixteenth century, and illustrated 
in DestreVs work 1 on the tapestries and 
sculptures shown at this exposition. A 
more precise indication seems possible. In 
my opinion, the tapestries were woven at 
Brussels about 1525 from cartoons by the 
great master of the Brussels school in the 
Renaissance period, Bernard van Orley. 

The tapestries are of considerable size, 2 
and in excellent condition, not only with 
reference to repairs but also to the preserva- 
tion of the coloring, in which shades of 
red, varying from soft rose to deep crimson, 
offer a rich contrast to the blue- and yellow- 
green of the foliage and other passages. 
The color scheme is further enlivened by 
shades of azure and of straw yellow. Skil- 
fully disposed, these splendid colors unite 
in a masculine, bold, and vibrant harmony 
which time has made doubly beautiful 
through its mellow magic. 

The compositional scheme is the same 
for the four known tapestries of the set — a 
border of fruit and flowers inclosing a rec- 
tangular field upon which is imposed an 
oval surrounded by the signs of the zodiac 
alternating with pairs of female figures, 
each holding in her hand an hour glass. 
These figures, twenty-four in number, pre- 
sumably represent the hours of the day. 
The signs of the zodiac are revolved so that 
for each tapestry the proper sign of the 

] Joseph Destree: Tapisseries et Sculptures 
Bruxelloises, 1906, pi. xix, p. 40. 

2 August; ace. no. 1 9.1 72.1; size, H. 14 ft. 10 in, 
by W. 13 ft. 1 in. 

October; ace. no. 19. 172.2; size, \i, 14 ft, 
5 in. by W. 12 ft. 7i in r 




TAPESTRY I AUGUST 
FLEMISH (BRUSSELS), XVI CENTURY 




TAPESTRY I OCTOBER 
FLEMISH (BRUSSELS), XVI CENTURY 
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month occupies the central position at the 
top. In the corner areas, outside the oval, 
are mythological figures above, and below, 
various genre scenes continuing the subjects 
of the main compositions. 

Let us now examine in more detail the 
August tapestry. Under the auspices of the 
benign goddess Ceres, who is seated in the 
heavens, various incidents of harvesting take 
place. The grain is threshed by a sturdy 
farmer who stands at the left with uplifted 
flail. Opposite him is a man with tossing 
hair who holds a large basket of grain from 
which he is winnowing the chaff. A third 
carries off a full bag of the golden yield. Two 
matrons with their children look on; one of 
the women is twisting and winding thread. 
In the background is a fertile countryside. 
Especially beautiful in design are the fore- 
ground plants and the fruit tree at the right. 

In the lower right-hand corner a youth 
bends under the weight of a bag of grain 
which he is carrying. Opposite him an- 
other man empties grain from a sieve into a 
bag, his labor encouraged by a buxom 
country lass who stands behind him. An 
amusing touch of realism is afforded by the 
hen and her chicks who are busily pecking 
up the grain which has fallen to the ground. 
In the upper corners are Segessa [probably 
intended for Segesta (Segetia)], who pre- 
sides over seed-time and the green crops, 
and another goddess of uncertain import. 1 

Jupiter presides over the month of 
October. A harrow drawn by two horses 
prepares the field which three men are 
sowing for the winter harvest. At the left, 
beside a tree upon which twines a heavily 
laden grape vine, sits a worthy housewife, 
her keys at her belt, one hand holding a 
distaff and the other resting on the head 
of the child at her knee. I n the background 
is a great expanse of wooded landscape with 
here and there walled cities and thatched 
farm houses nestling among trees. At the 
right shows a bit of the sea with a sailing 
ship. In the foreground is a delightful 
clump of tangled plants. 

L At least, in the scanty time allowed for the 
preparation of this article, I have been unable 
to find any reference in mythology to the 
euphonious Cuculina. Supernas in the October 
tapestry is also baffling. 



Outside the oval at the right is a fruit 
tree, with a ladder resting against it and 
two lads below to gather up the fruit. 
At the left, an old man sits at his ease, 
with a bottle conveniently near, and snares 
little birds in a net. Above are two 
mythological figures; one is Notus, the 
southwest wind; the other is also, quite 
probably, a wind god. 

The borders of the tapestries are par- 
ticularly fine as decoration. The guilloche 
guard bands, the satyr masks in the lower 
corners (snails in the upper), the fluttering 
ribbons, and the garlands of fruit and 
flowers reveal the influence of the Renais- 
sance, which is further manifest in the 
ornament of certain costumes, in the oval 
compartments, in the clarity of the com- 
positions, the graceful attitudes and elo- 
quent gestures, the low horizons — in a 
word, the pictorial character of the designs. 
On the other hand, the homely character 
of the subjects, the loving introduction of 
realistic detail, the truthful observation of 
nature represent a survival of the vigorous 
tradition of Gothic art. 

The tapestries have neither weaver's 
mark nor city mark, nor is there any evi- 
dence other than style to indicate the 
artist from whose designs the tapestries 
were woven. Nevertheless, stylistic affin- 
ities certainly warrant our attributing the 
cartoons — or rather, the petit-patrons, the 
small-scale preliminary drawings — to Ber- 
nard van Orley. Characteristic of this 
artist are the facial types, the foreground 
plants, the landscapes (compare with those 
in Van Orley's Battle of Pavia tapestries at 
Naples), and the general conception of the 
scenes in which, as already pointed out, the 
influence of Renaissance Italian art is 
conspicuous. The border designs are close- 
ly analogous to those on other tapestries 
for which Van Orley furnished the cartoons. 

Bernard van Orley was born, probably at 
Brussels, between 1485 and 1493, and died 
there January 6, 1542. Whether or not 
he visited Italy may be a question, but 
there can be no doubt of the important part 
he played in spreading the influence of 
Italian art in the Low Countries. He was 
the chief master of the Brussels school in 
the sixteenth century, was patronized by 
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Margaret of Austria and Mary of Hungary, 
and was equally successful as a painter of 
portraits and religious pictures and as a 
cartoonist for stained glass and tapestries. 1 
His Italianate manner, which appeared full 
fledged about 1 52 1 , was redeemed from pre- 
ciosity by his robust and exuberant nature. 
As a cartoonist for the tapestry weavers, 
who flourished at Brussels in the sixteenth 
century, Van Orley is famous for the sets of 
the Passion, the Hunts of Maximilian, and 



nearest in style to the Hunts of Maximilian 
and to the Battle of Pavia (about 1528). 
In this year the tapestry weavers of Brussels 
were required by law to introduce in the 
selvage of all tapestries larger in size than 
six ells, the mark of the city, a shield be- 
tween two capital letters B. Since the 
Juilliard tapestries are not marked, this 
fact, in connection with the evidence af- 
forded by a stylistic examination, may per- 
mit us to assign them in date to about 1 525. 




TAPESTRY : OCTOBER (DETAIL) 
FLEMISH (BRUSSELS), XVI CENTURY 



the Battle of Pavia, to instance the best 
known tapestries from his designs. 

If the assumption that Van Orley made 
the designs for the Juilliard tapestries is 
correct, then it is reasonable to believe that 
the tapestries were woven at Brussels, a 
view supported by the technical perfection 
of the weaving. With Van Orley's other 
tapestries, the Juilliard Months seem to be 

1 M. J. Friedlander in his article on Bernard 
van Orley in the Jahrbuch der Koniglich 
Preussischen Kunst Sammlungen, vol. 30, 1909, 
p. 166, footnote 6, refers to a set of Months, 
presumably the one we are discussing, which he 
groups with the Van Orley tapestries. 



Throughout the history of tapestry weav- 
ing the Months of the Year have been a 
favorite subject. Perhaps the earliest re- 
ference is to a set of Douze Moys de 1'An 
mentioned in the inventory of Charles V 
of about 1 38 1. From then on, we have 
frequent references to sets of the Months, 
not only in the Low Countries, where the 
theme was especially popular, but also in 
Italy, England, France, and Germany. 
Although many tapestries of the Months 
have survived to us, the Juilliard hangings, 
woven at the close of the Golden Age of 
tapestries, yield to none of these in beauty 
of design and skilful weaving. J. B. 



